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The process by which Akbar made himself an Indian
of the Indians can only be understood by a study of his
religious life. Religion is the most potent factor in Indian
culture, and fascinating as is the story of Akbar as con-
queror, reformer, and patron of arts, the story of his
religious development is at once the most characteristic
and interesting chapter in his history. Did he inherit from
the poetic and adventurous Babur and from the gentle and
dreamy Humayun this strain of mysticism and this theo-
logical aptitude, which makes him so remarkable a figure
among the kings of the world ?

Babur was a devout and orthodox Muhammadan; and
there is an interesting story that he met Nanak, the founder
of the Sikh religion, who spoke with him of a Universal
Faith. It may be that this meeting bore fruit fifty years
later in Akbar's strange attempt to find one, for Humayun
was also religious, and did his best to turn the boy's mind
to serious things. As Abul Fazl is fond of saying, the boy
was for some years 'behind a veil'. He was in fact under
the influence of the women of the harem, who were ortho-
dox Sunni Muhammadans, while his guardian, Bairam
Khan, made himself hated as an adherent of the Shiahs.

The boy was thus early impressed with the endless
rivalry between these two sects, whose original difference
concerned the Khalifat," or secular headship of Islam. He
soon began to rejoice in playing off one against the other,
and there is no question that their squabbles had much to
do with his repudiation of Islam. A first step in this direc-
tion was taken when he married the princess of Amber,
and was able to see Hinduism in practice. It is greatly to
his credit, and to hers, that underlying its sectarian differ-
ences he found a depth of devotion to the Unseen, a noble
ideal for the home, and an all-inclusive code, the dharma of
Hindu life. Hinduism is much more a way of life than a
set of beliefs.

Another great milestone in Akbar's religious develop-